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One 


There can be no mistake about it now: two little creatures have lost 
their way in the forest. Twice already have Tom and Jenny 
returned to the moss-covered boulder. 

“T can’t walk any more,” sobs Jenny, clutching her brother’s 
hand. 

“But we’ve got to get home,” says Tom. “We can’t stay in the 
forest all night, can we? What would Mum and Dad and Granddad 
say? Let’s sit down for a while, rest our feet and go on then; look, 
it’s getting dark already. I think we’ve come a long way from home.” 

Brother and sister sit down by the boulder, put their berry 
baskets beside them and, as if asking for advice, look up towards the 
tall firs. The firs slowly shake their tops, neither showing the way 
nor giving any advice. 

“Don’t cry, Jenny,” says Tom, picking the moss on the boulder, 
“it won’t help. We'll get home, somehow. And even if we can’t 
get straight home, we’re sure to get out of the forest if we keep going, 
aren’t we, Jenny? I don’t think we’ll come back to this boulder for 
a third time.” 


“Yes, but I can’t go any further.” 

“Don’t worry, just take a rest.” 

Meanwhile it has become still darker; the forest is soughing 
softly as if trying to lull the children to sleep. After a while Tom 
feels Jenny’s head on his shoulder become heavier and heavier; 
now and then her body quivers from crying, then her breathing 
becomes even and deep. Jenny has fallen asleep. She is very 
tired with the long walk and wandering in the forest; her little feet 
want to have a rest now. 

Tom takes a look at his sleeping sister and smiles. Let Jenny 
sleep for a while, let her gather some strength; then they can try 


their luck once more and search for a way home. For the time 
being he himself will be sitting quietly; he won’t make any move 
that might disturb the sleeping girl. < 

In a nearby fir a late bird is twittering, as if the long summer day 
has not been long enough for her to manage all her chores, and 
now there are some things left over for the night. Otherwise, 
the only sound to be heard is the soft soughing of the forest that is 
like a lullaby. Then a distant crackling can be heard: perhaps a dry 
twig broke under the foot ofa timorous animal. Suddenly the boy 
hears the owl give a long and eerie hoot. J nny gives a start, she 
opens her eyes and asks, trembling: 


“What was that?” 

“The owl hooted.” 

“I’m scared, Tom.” 

“Don’t be. The owl will do you no harm. Besides, it’s far from us. 
Better tell me: are you strong enough to walk now?” 

“Yes, I think so, but I’m afraid to go now. Look, it’s so dark. 
We can’t see our way.” 

“Then we'll stay here for the night.” 

“No, I don’t want to stay here, either. I want to get home.” 

“What shall we do then? Try to get some more sleep; it'll be 
light soon, we’ll set off then.” 

“Tm afraid of the owl.” 

“Never fear the owl, silly girl; sleep well,” says Tom, stroking 
his sister’s hair. “The owl won’t touch you.” 

Jenny’s head again drops against her brother’s shoulder, 
soon her sleepy eyes close. Tom rests his chin on his hand and leans 
against the boulder, keeping watch. In his mind’s eye he can see 
the past day. 

A calm sunny morning. The flowers in the garden and cattle 
enclosure glisten with dew drops. In spite of the early hour the 
bees are busy already; they fly from blossom to blossom and then 
return to the beehive with a heavy burden. The whole family is 
out making hay, except for Mother, who is fixing breakfast for 
the household, and Grandfather who, wearing a furry winter cap, 
walks from one beehive to another, listening to some mysterious 
drone. Grandfather is in anxiety: he expects the bees to start 
swarming today. 

After a while Grandfather runs into the chamber, wraps a scarf 
round his head so that only his eyes remain uncovered, and 
hurries out again. “Make some smoke! Make some smoke!” 
he shouts to Mother from the doorway, whereupon she rolls up 
a piece of woollen cloth, sets it alight in the kitchen-range and 
takes it into the garden to Grandfather. 

Meanwhile a great hustle and bustle has started around the 
big apple-tree. Thousands of bees are whirling there, filling 
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the air with a loud, angry drone. Grandfather, frightful like 
a scarecrow in his peculiar outfit, is standing by the apple-tree, 
waiting. 

Then the bees begin to form huge bundles in the branches 
of the apple-tree; seen from a distance they remind one of birds’ 
nests. The hustle and bustle round the tree dies down. Grand- 
father dips a whisk into a bucket of water and makes some artificial 
rain for the bees. Even the most restless among them seek shelter 
from it under the leaves. Then he takes the smoking piece of cloth, 
climbs the ladder and lifts the new swarm into his sieve. Well... 
we'll soon see whether there is a queen among the bees. Oh yes, 
thank God, there she is! No need to worry any more, now the 
swarm will keep to its new flat. Good, good—that was a fine catch! 

Tom gives a sigh. All of them, including Jenny and him, were 
pleased with the fine catch. Then Mother took the vessels 
with food and went to take breakfast to the haymakers. Soon after 
that the cattle came back home. 

And then... And then Jenny and he went picking berries in the 
forest. The further away from home they went, the bigger the 
berries were. They would have turned back earlier, but the grass 
was simply red with strawberries. “Just one more handful,” 
said Jenny, running on and on, “and then we'll go straight home.” 

And now... And now it is night already, and they are still 
in the forest. 

As if by magic the moss-covered boulder keeps drawing them 
back from the way home. And yet they have been picking berries 
also before, but have never lost their way—so what is so special 
about today? Now there is nothing more to be done except 
wait for the day to break. 

The forest is soughing. Right by Tom’s feet a glow-worm begins 
to shimmer, and there are others winking farther away, as if some 
watchful eyes were watching the two lost children from the grass. 
A beetle climbs onto Tom’s bare foot and tries to bite into the 
chapped skin. On the other side of the boulder a grasshopper 
strikes up its monotonous tune. Then the owl hoots again, much 
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nearer now. Although Tom knows who is hooting, for some reason 
he cannot help shuddering. Jenny shivers in her sleep and huddles 
still closer to her brother. Floating between the thick trees 
together with a smell of resin is a cold fog; in the distance some 
blurred sounds may be heard from time to time, but Tom can hear 
nothing that would suggest the nearness of either people or houses. 

Tom looks upwards. From between the treetops a bright star 
is shining, looking downwards right at him. 

But the late bird in the nearby tree is not at rest yet. After 
a moment of silence her twittering becomes more urgent ‘than ever. 
All of a sudden something rustles overhead, then drops from 
branch to branch and plops into the grass beside Tom. Swishing 
its wings a big black bird immediately flies to the tree from which 
something has just dropped. The restless little bird has flown onto 
the lowest branch and tweets so pitifully that it seems she is calling 
somebody for help. Tom realizes that right beside him somebody 
is being mistreated. He lays Jenny’s head delicately on the grass, 
springs to his feet and hurries to the scene of the accident. 
Catching sight of the boy, the big black bird makes a circle round 
the tree, rises higher and higher, and finally disappears altogether. 
Struggling in the grass is a tiny helpless creature. Tom puts the 
nestling on a branch where the bird mother meets her mischievous 
child with a merry chirrup. 

For a little while longer the rustle and tweeting go on in the tree, 
then everything becomes as silent as before: the bird mother seems 
to have got the upper hand over her naughty little one. Tom takes 
Jenny’s head into his lap, leans against the boulder again and 
firmly resolves to stay awake till morning. But the sandman is 
lurking near him: soon Tom can no longer keep his eyes open, 
and the boy’s curly head drops on his chest. 


Two 


Tom has no idea whether he has slept for a short or long time, 
but it is still night. Jenny’s head is lying in his lap as before. 
She has curled up her feet in her skirt to shelter them from the cool 
of the night. Tom rubs his sleepy eyes and tries to recall when 
it could have been that he dozed off. Ah yes, yes... But now there is 
somebody speaking to him, he has woken up because of that voice. 
Strange, who can it be speaking to him? 

The boy casts a look aside and only now does he catch sight of 
an old hunched woman. 

“Was it you speaking, auntie?” he asks, recovering himself. 

“Of course it was me,” says the old woman. “Get up, get up now, 
this is no place for sleeping. and wake the girl up, too, I'll take 
you home.” 

“Will you?” Tom cheers up. “Will you really take us home? 
We’ve been in the forest since yesterday morning and now we’re 
cold. Look how little Jenny has curled herself up. Take us home 
quickly,-will you? Mummy will give you bread and butter and 
corn and whatever you want for this.” 
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“Good, good. Now get up and let’s start moving.” 

“But auntie, tell me first how you knew where to come. Was it 
Mummy who sent you to find us?” 

“T’ll tell you when we’re on our way. Wake the girl up. Get a 
move on!” 

“But this is Jenny,” says Tom, waking his sister. “Why do 
you call her a girl? Call her Jenny.” 

“Hal! Ha! Ha!” laughs the old woman. “All right, let it be Jenny 
then. Get Jenny on her feet.” 

Jenny is sleepy and sulky and does not want to rise at all. 
Finally, when Tom tells her that an old woman is going to take 
them home, she manages more or less to overcome her sleepiness 
and, leaning against her brother and rubbing her eyes, she 
begins to walk. Tom takes both berry baskets so that it would be 
easier for his sister to go. 

The old woman goes ahead of the children, looking back over 
her shoulder now and then, as if to make sure that they are really 
following her. Their way takes them across tussocks, stumps 
and wind-broken firs. Now and then sharp twigs prick Jenny’s 
feet and the little girl starts to whimper and says that she cannot 
walk any further. 

“Qh yes you can,” hisses the old woman at her angrily. 
“We'll soon be there, you can rest your feet then.” 

When Tom offers his sister some berries to refresh her, the 
old woman suddenly shouts at the girl: 

“Keep your hands off those berries! I’ll need them myself.” 

Tom does not like these words at all. Strange, why has Mummy 
sent such a cross old crone to find them? Weren’t there any other, 
nicer people to be sent in search of them? 

And worst of all: the longer they go, the more spiteful the hag 
becomes. Jenny steps on a sharp twig again, begins to cry and—the 
hag is instantly by Jenny’s side and even threatens to strike her with 
the hooked stick if the girl does not get moving immediately. 

“Why are you so cross, auntie?” asks Tom. “Don’t be angry 
with Jenny, she’s so little.” 
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The hag says nothing in answer, she just hisses through her 
teeth. 

“H’m...” Tom shakes his head. “She should be getting nicer 
near home, shouldn’t she? If she goes on acting like this, I’ll 
tell Mummy to give her nothing.” 

But there are no signs yet of home being near: instead of 
getting sparser, the forest is getting thicker and thicker. Besides 
broken trees and stumps their way is now blockéd by hazel 
thickets, and when the children make their way through them 
with great difficulty, Tom’s shirt and Jenny’s light jacket are 


torn 


When Jenny’s strength seems to be running out completely, 
a light begins to glimmer in the darkness. After walking on for 
some time they reach a small hut in a clearing. 

“Well,” says the hag, “we’re at home at last. Get inside!” 

“What!” Tom is taken aback. “This may be your home, auntie, 
but it certainly isn’t ours.” 

“It will be from now on,” says the hag in a hoarse voice. 
“And don’t you argue with me, boy. See, if you aren’t quick about 
what I tell you to do, you'll get to know this stick of mine.” 

Tom realizes now that something is wrong about the whole 


b ig he can do: the nasty hag is breathing 


down their necks and they must enter the hut, come what may. 

The low-ceilinged room into which Tom and Jenny are shoved 
is rather dark. Already in the doorway the children are met by 
an awful stench. Burning on a table under the window amid dirty 
dishes and garbage is a tallow candle that gives more smoke 
than light. By the table is a long bench with dirty rags on it. 
On the other side is a huge stove, on the top of which is a grey 
old man; propped up on his elbows, he is looking down, muttering 
something in his beard. That is all Tom takes in at first. After 
he has got over the initial shock, Tom notices also something else: 
beside the stove hangs a cradle which looks like a pig trough. 

“Look, old man,” says the hag, putting her stick away into 
a corner, “I’ve brought a childminder and a swineherd from the 
forest. I no longer need to strain my old bones so much.” 

“H’m, h’m,” grunts the old man on the stove. “Throw them up 
here so I could take a look at them.” 

“Oh, don’t bother,” says the hag. “You'll see them tomorrow 
when it’s light. Let them get some sleep. I’ll make them start 
work early in the morning.” 

Hearing these words Tom shudders again, just the way he did 
when he heard the owl hooting in the forest. Jenny huddles 
close to her brother, sobbing quietly; she, too, has an inkling of 
something being wrong. Then a creature begins to move and make 
some sounds in the cradle: it reminds one of the squealing 
of a piglet rather than the crying of a human baby. The old 
man takes a long crutch and pushes the cradle with it so strongly 
that it looks as if the ropes holding the cradle may snap. 
The squealing stops; evidently the little one is accustomed to 
being swung like that. 

The children are given no more time to get acquainted with 
their new “home”. 

“Now get behind the stove and turn in!” shouts the hag at them. 

“But first we’d like to get something to eat,” says Tom, plucking 
up his Courage. “You see, auntie, we haven’t had a snack since 
yesterday morning!” 
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“Phew! So you want to eat, do you? Now give me the baskets 
or else you'll eat the berries up at night and that would 
certainly be a pity. Get behind the stove. I’ll find something 
to eat for you.” 

Tom takes Jenny, who is weeping, by the hand and leads 
her behind the stove. There he looks around to see how they 
could best lie down. The place is a real mess: crawling about on 
old boots, socks and rags are cockroaches and a host of other 
disgusting insects. It seems they can hardly wait until they can 
attack the children’s hands and feet, knowing that tonight their 
supper is going to be more delicious than usually. 

But it cannot be helped; the children must lie down for they 
are so tired that they can no longer stand on their feet. The boy 
kicks the dirt aside, first lets Jenny get beside the stove and then he, 
too, lies down on their more than repulsive shake-down. 

Just when he is ready with all this, the hag throws two bones 
behind the stove, saying: 

“Here, take your supper!” 

Then the light is put out; puffing, the hag climbs onto the 
stove, and everything in the hut falls quiet. 

“You know, Jenny,” whispers Tom softly in his sister’s ear, 
“things look pretty bad. We’ve probably got into the grip of some 
cruel witch. Ordinary old women are never that evil. Besides, 
I saw that the old man on the stove has knobs growing on his 
head that are like small horns. This can’t mean anything good. 
Hush, hush, Jenny! Don’t cry! Now listen to this: we'll have 
to get away from here; the sooner, the better. We’ll wait for the 
hag and the old man to fall asleep, then we’ll open the door quietly 
and run away. It doesn’t matter where, but we’ll have to escape 
from here. Hush, hush! Let’s pretend we’re asleep.” 

Soon a loud snoring starts on the stove that seems to make the 
whole hut shake. 


Three 


“Now, Jenny,” says Tom quietly. “Get up, take my hand and follow 
me on tiptoe. See you don’t make even the slightest noise, for 
witches are light sleepers, even if they snore.” 

With her heart pounding, Jenny gets up and holds out to 
her brother her tiny hand that is sweaty with excitement. Then, 
like two ghosts, they sneak towards the door. But on their way 
Jenny happens to touch the corner of the cradle, and it begins 
to creak. The runaways stand still, holding their breath, and Tom 
squeezes his sister’s hand as a reproach for her carelessness. 

Luckily, the snoring on the stove goes on as before—for the 
time being the danger is over. The children continue to grope their 
way in the dark room, they reach the door, and Tom starts to 
open the catch with trembling fingers. Suddenly, a loud thudding 
reaches their ears from the outside, as if wild horses were 
galloping near the hut. Tom listens for a moment, comes to the 
conclusion that the thudding is nearing quickly and leads his sister 
back behind the stove. Hardly have the children reached their 
nook when somebody thumps on the door. 
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“Open up, old woman,” shouts a rough ypice. 

At first there is no answer from the top of the stove, then one 
of the sleepers makes a loud snore as if having taken something 
into the mouth, begins to cough then and turns over. But this 
seems to have made the hag’s sleep lighter, the thumping and new 
shouts begin to reach her ears. 

“Coming, coming,” answers the hag finally. “I’ll open the door 
in a minute. Don’t break it down.” 

“Who are these?” asks Jenny, shivering. 

“T don’t know,” whispers Tom. “Maybe somebody’s come to 
take us home. Be quiet; just wait and don’t make any noise. 
We'll soon see who they are.” 

The hag climbs down the stove, lights up the candle and opens 
the door. Tom peeps out from behind the corner of the stove, but 
draws his head back immediately, for those who have come are 
such horrible creatures that he even dares not take a good look 
at them. 

“Who is it there? Who is it there?” asks Jenny, tugging at 
the sleeve of Tom’s shirt. 

“Be quiet,” says her brother. “I’ve no idea myself yet who 
they are. But they surely haven’t come from our home.” 

After a moment of hesitation the boy ventures to take another 
look at the night guests. They are two big men, like bulls. Both are 
wearing pelt jackets and large clogs that are like boats; both 
are dark, and their faces are covered with pimples and warts. 
The men’s red hair is so tangled that it looks as though it has 
never been combed. And worst of all: showing through the tousled 
hair are the same kind of knobs that the old man has. 

“Get us some food! Quick!” the men shout in chorus, sit down 
at the table and immediately start gnawing away at bones and 
scraps of food. The men’s jaws are so strong that it is child’s 
play for them to crunch finer bones. 

The hag puts a pail of some watery food on the table, which 
the bulls begin to slurp, taking turns. While one is eating, the 
other opens the toggles of his jacket and belches heartily, so that 
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his stomach could take in more food. Thus the pail is soon 
emptied, but the eaters do not seem to have had their fill yet. 

“More!” both roar out in chorus once again. 

“Shut up!’ says the hag, climbing back onto the stove. 
“TI haven’t got any more food. Go and turn in, you loafers. 
You’ve roamed about in the forest all day, but haven’t brought 
anything along. Where should I find food for you?” 

“T threw two grouses and a duck into that corner,” answers the 
first ogre. 

“Oh yes,” sneers the other, “but why did you devour three 
ducks all alone on the way home?” 

“There you are!” the hag yells out from the stove. “You stuff 
yourself with food in the forest and then come home, wanting 
more. Haven’t I told you, Bulky, that you mustn’t eat in the forest; 
you must bring home everything you lay your hands upon!” 

“Oafy’s lying,” growls the first bull, ready to grab the other by 
the hair. 

“Shut up, you two!” shouts the hag again. “If you don’t calm 
down, I’ll take the old man’s crutch!” 

Bulky and Oafy glower at each other, but still they dare 
not start a fight under the hag’s eyes. 

“Here, take this, Bulky,” says Oafy as if offering peace after 
scowling at the other for a moment. “You may pick this bone. 
There’s some meat left on it.” 

“That’s a bloody lie!” bellows Bulky, throwing back the bone 
he is offered. “It’s already been picked!” 

The horrible men go on roaring and growling at the table for 
some more time, then they put out the candle, lie down on 
the straw by the wall and begin to snore at once. The room is 
filled with ghastly snoring, sputtering and swishing. 

“Things are going from bad to worse,” whispers Tom to his 
sister. “These must be the hag’s sons, they have returned from 
their hunt. Didn’t you hear—one is called Bulky and the other, 
Oafy. Bulky is taller and fatter—he’s probably the elder one. 
Oafy is slightly shorter and thinner—probably the younger one. 
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But they’re both horrible. And they both have horns, too. We'll 
wait a bit again and then we'll try to escape. Bulky and Oafy are 
already snoring; if only the hag, too, would fall asleep quickly!” 

The children wait for quite a long time, then get up quietly and 
make for the door. Just when the fugitives have reached the 
cradle, the old man turns over and pushes his crutch down from 
the stove. The noise wakes the hag up. 

“What noise was this? Who is it there?” she asks angrily. 

Tom and Jenny stand quietly like two little mice. 

“I ask one more time: who is it there?” says the hag again, 
much angrier now. 

Jenny’s tiny hand that Tom is holding begins to tremble, 
and before he can tell her not to lose heart, the little girl says 
in a small voice: 

“No one.” 

“Ah, I see, it’s no one!” The hag jumps down from the stove 
with a thump. “So it’s nobody, eh? But you, who are you then, 
standing right in the middle of the room?” 

Tom feels the hag’s long fingers clutch at his hair, nearly pulling 
him down. 

“So it’s nobody, eh?” croaks the hag. “I think you wanted to run 
away, my chicks. But now listen carefully to what I’ve got 
to tell you, and keep it in mind. First of all, remember you cannot 
escape from here. Never. Here you are and here you will stay. 
I need just the kind of chicks you are. This place is so far from 
people’s homes that nobody will come to look for you here. 
And if you’re foolish enough to try to run away into the forest, 
you'll get lost, and you'll be torn to pieces by wolves; and if you 
aren’t torn to pieces by the wolves, I'll search you out myself, my 
chicks. I’ll bring you back home and let my sons tear you to 
pieces and eat you up. That’s the way it is, my little ones. Did you 
hear what I said? And besides, I have my hooked stick standing 
by the door—don’t you ever forget it. If you don’t behave yourselves, 
it will dance on your backs. That’s the way things are, my chicks. 
Now move your head closer here, girl... good... that’s it!” 
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The hag bangs the children’s heads together, so that both see 
stars, and tells them to go and lie down. Finally, she cautions 
them not even to peep out from behind the stove. 

Bulky and Oafy begin to toss on the straw, and one of them 
asks in a sleepy voice, 

“Whom are you scolding, old woman?” 

“It’s none of your business,” comes the answer from the stove. 

“Well, I don’t know... I think I can smell a human,” mutters 
the sleepy ogre; in the dark it is hard to tell which of them is 
speaking. 

“Well,” says the hag, “even if it were a human, what of it? 
What business have you with a human?” 

“Nothing much... I’d eat him up.” 

For a moment there is silence, then the hag says, yawning, 

“Go to sleep, Bulky. There aren’t any humans around here.” 

The children are very sad because their attempt to escape 
failed. But most of all they are scared by what the hag and Bulky 
said last. Jenny’s tears make Tom’s shirt quite wet. He, too, 
is on the verge of tears. But in spite of their failure he does not 
abandon the hope to run away. For a short while longer the 
children’s small heads are filled with great worries, then both 
fall into a heavy slumber. Cockroaches and bugs can have their 
supper at long last. 


Four 


Again, Tom has no idea whether he has slept for a long or 
short time, but one thing is certain: somebody is pulling at his 
foot, telling him to get up. The hard shake-down has made his left 
hip and side hurt, and his calves are burning ‘with bug bites. 
At first the boy cannot make out where he is; however, he is 
quickly reminded of it. 

“Up, up with you!” twitters the hag. “I need no lazy-bones 
around here. There are pigs to be fed, faggots and water to be 
fetched, vegetable beds to be weeded—now get a move on or 
else I’ll have to get my cane to help me. And you, girl, you leave 
off that whimpering. You'll mind the baby.” 

The children totter out from behind the stove, rubbing their eyes, 
and wait for the hag to give them further instructions. Tom takes 
a timid look towards the place on the floor where the ogres 
tossed and tumbled at night: there is nobody on the straw. Bulky 
and Oafy are gone; the straw and litter is scattered all over the 
room. 

“Now you, Jenny, or whatever your name is,” twitters the hag, 
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“you must swing the little one and see that he does not fall out of 
the cradle. When he wakes up, take the bottle of milk out from the 
oven and let him suck at it. But be careful not to hurt him! 
If I catch you treating him badly, I’ll tear the ears off your head! 
And you, boy, you come outside with me, your job is there.” 

Thereupon the evil woman grabs Tom by the scruff of the neck 
and takes him out with her. It must be rather early as the sun is 
still very low. At home Tom and Jenny would-be fast asleep at this 
time, but here they are made to work already. Glistening on the 
grass is cold dew that makes Tom’s red feet still more red; 
his thin shirt does not provide much protection against the cool 
of the morning. But the hag does not seem to pay any attention 
to this. 

“Come,” she says, “I’ll take you to the spring first so that you’d 
know where you must fetch water from. You'll gather faggots 
right here on the fringe of the forest. But see you don’t go 
deeper into the forest, or else wolves will come and eat you up. 
There are lots of wolves here, one more savage than the other. 
After you’ve fetched some water and faggots, you’ll start pulling out 
weeds for the pigs in the garden. And mind you work hard. I’m not 
going to push you, I’ll just come and smack you. Well, that’s 
the spring. Come on now, we'll go into the garden.” 

Having shown Tom what he must do, the hag goes into the pen 
beside the hut to milk the goat. In another corner of the pen two 
big pigs are grunting, for whom Tom must gather and chop weeds 


from now on. > ee 
While Tom and the hag are busy outside, Jenny is diligently 


swinging the child’s cradle in the hut, staring with horror at 
the dirty thin legs that are dangling from it. The cradle seems 
to be too short for its occupant to stretch his legs out. But still 
more strange are the creature’s feet with crooked toes that have 
long and sharp nails. God only knows what their owner himself 
might look like! 

The old man is still snoring away on the stove, whistling 
through his nose. 
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Finally, Jenny can no longer restrain her curiosity to see the 
child. She pushes aside a corner of the sheet that has been tied 
around the cradle to shade it, and peéps into the half-dark cradle. 
But it looks as though a hand has been ready for that: the moment 
she does it, she feels sharp nails clutch at her nose. At the same 
time, a low voice which is like that of a grown-up man calls out 
for food from the cradle. 

“Ouch! Ouch!” screams J 


all of a sudden: it bobs and bounces as if someone were somersault- 
ing in it—ever so easy for the one who demanded food to fall down 
and get hurt. No, she had better do as she was told—Jenny takes 
the bottle of milk out from the oven and goes back to the cradle. 
And immediately a tiny hairy hand reaches out for the bottle 
from under the sheet. 

For a couple of minutes the only sound to be heard from behind 
the sheet is the smacking of lips. Then the tiny hairy hand gives 
the bottle back to Jenny over the side of the*cradle. “More! More!” 

Jenny is at a loss: “How could I give you some more? There is 
no more milk. But maybe you’ve had enough. I don’t know how 
big you are in that cradle, but the milk would have been enough 
even for me.” 

For a moment or two the little creature seems to be thinking 
it over under the sheet; then the sheet is pulled down violently, 
and a dark brown hairy little boy stands up in the cradle. For the 
first time Jenny can see her charge from head to foot. The boy is 
stark naked, he does not even have a shirt on. Jenny is far 
from being satisfied with the boy’s looks, but still he is not as 
repulsive as she feared he would be. The worst there is are the 
two small bumps on the boy’s head that cannot but remind one 
of horns; also, the boy’s ears are much too pointed and pricked up 
for a child. R 

But the queer little boy gives Jenny no more time to gaze at him. 
He leans over the side of the cradle as if he were going to fling 
himself down on the floor. Jenny puts out her hands to protect 
him and wonders what she should do with her charge now. 

“Pit-pat,” says the boy, pointing to the floor. 

“Oh, I see.” Instantly, everything is clear to the childminder. 
“Wait a bit, I'll lift you out of the cradle, then you can walk 
pit-a-pat.” 

As soon as he is put on the floor, the naked little fellow runs 
to the table, fumbles at the dishes and wallows in the’ straw; 
whenever Jenny makes the least attempt to restrain him, he pulls 
her hair. The nipper seems to be possessed: full of mischief, he 
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does his utmost to annoy his minder. “What a bad boy you are!” 
says Jenny. 

Then Tom comes into the hut with a pail full of water. For 
a while, he watches the child romping about and then warns him: 

“Look here, boy, if you don’t calm down at once, I’ll pour some 
cold water over you.” 

But hardly has he said this when the boy is already busy with 
the pail: he gulps down a bellyful of Water and in the end he 
even tries, unsuccessfully, to push the pail over. 

For this attempt Tom smacks the naughty boy’s bottom. 
The nipper starts whining and shakes his fist at Tom. 

“So it is this mischief that you must take care of now,” says Tom, 
inclining his head fowards the boy. 

“Yes,” says Jenny sadly, “that’s what I’ve got to do.” 

But the hag is already shouting to Tom to go back outside. 

“Smack him if he doesn’t obey,” he instructs his sister and 
goes back to work. 

After he has gathered some faggots, Tom begins to weed the 
vegetable beds. Behind the house is quite a large vegetable plot, 
but the beds are all so overgrown with weeds that the vegetables 
cannot be seen at all. Tom knows well both carrot and beet tops 
and goes about his work with great care. However, he cannot avoid 
pulling out some of the carrots and beets together with bigger 
handfuls of weeds. . 

Tom would be able to put up with almost everything, even such 
work, if only he were given something to eat at the right time. 
So far there has been no talk of a meal, although Jenny and he 
have not eaten anything since yesterday morning. The two bones 
that were thrown to them at night were left untouched and are 
probably still lying behind the stove. A bitter sensation of hunger is 
making itself felt. 

After some time the hag comes to have a look at how Tom is 
doing. 

“Well, how’s weeding?” she asks, examining closely the bed 
Tom has finished. 
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“Weeding’s fine,” says Tom, “but tell me, auntie, when are we 
going to have breakfast? We’re terribly hungry.” 

“Breakfast!” laughs the hag. “As I can see, you’re quite a bright 
boy and can make a good job of weeding, but I don’t understand 
why you should want to eat so early in the morning. Only pigs 
want to be fed that early.” 

“But Jenny and I haven’t had a snack since yesterday morning.” 

“Well,” sneers the hag, “do you want me to feed you for the 
time you failed to find food for yourselves? No way. Now get on 
with your weeding and see you don’t pull out any vegetables. 
You’ll get your food when mealtime comes.” 

Thereupon the hag carefully sifts the weeds through her fingers, 
finds some vegetables that the boy has pulled out by mistake and 
gives him a good rating. Finally, she even yanks Tom’s hair 
for his carelessness. 

“So that was my breakfast,” mutters Tom to himself when the 
hag leaves him alone and goes away at last. 

Thus, without any break for a snack, work goes on until it is 
almost noon. Then the children are given some wishy-washy 
gruel and are again set to work. Tom must chop weeds, add 
some water to them, mix it all with a bit of flour and feed the pigs 
with the slop. Then he must fetch more water, gather faggots, 
pluck the grouses and the duck that were brought at night, scratch 
the old man’s back, and do a host of other things. And whatever 
Tom is doing, the hag is constantly keeping an eye on the boy, 
threatening him with her cane. The old man, on the other hand, 


does not meddle much. He seems to be down with some sort of 
illness and not able to stand on his feet at all. But now and 
then he rattles his crutch, muttering something in his beard. 
With that he probably wants to remind the children that he is 
still there and must be reckoned with when they want to smack the 
boy or yank his hair. At noon the hag gives the old man some 
medicine from a bottle and rubs his feet, mumbling mysterious 
words. The nipper, by the way, has meanwhile been dressed in 
a coarse shirt; as before, he skips and frisks about like a little kid. 
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When he catches sight of Tom, he quickly slinks into a corner, 
points to his bottom and says, as if by way of explanation, ““Tom— 
ouch! Tom—bad!” 

His elder brothers are not to be seen anywhere during the day, 
they only return late at night. 

In the evening Tom and Jenny are again given some watery 
gruel and a few grouse bones. After that the hag tells them to go and 
turn in behind the stove. \ 

“Oh, Jenny,” complains Tom, “if only you knew how tired my 
feet are. Those awful pigs that I must feed won’t probably ever 
have enough. They are so hungry that they may eat up me myself 
one of these days.” 

“T hardly think they can be hungrier than the boy I must look 
after. He drinks an awful lot of milk and still cries for more. 
I suppose I could put up with it, after all, but he pulls my hair 
every time I tell him to behave himself.” 

“You've only got to wait a bit,” says her brother. “I'll soon make 
him forget that habit of his. Didn’t you notice how after the 
lesson I taught him in the morning he kept away from the water 
pail?” 

When Tom can no longer keep his eyes open because of his 
weariness, his sister whispers in his ear, “Tom, do you think we 
should try to escape tonight?” 

“No, my little Jenny,” says her brother just as quietly. 
“Today and tomorrow, perhaps even the day after tomorrow we 
must sleep as soundly as the bugs and cockroaches let us. The 
hag is on the alert and pricks her ears at the slightest noise. Let 
her become more careless and think that we no longer want to run 
away—then one night we’ll take to our heels. Until then we'll 
just have to put up with things. If she catches us once again 
trying to escape, who knows what she might do? She may lock us 
up somewhere so that we shan’t ever be able to escape again. 
Be patient, Jenny, I’ll tell you when it is time to go.” 


Five 


Thus four days pass more or less in the same way. Tom still cannot 
find a suitable moment for escaping, even though his homesickness 
gets worse with every passing day. Well, if he were alone in the 
hag’s clutches, Tom would already have run away on the second day. 
But that’s the trouble: the wicked hag seems to keep the children 
apart on purpose. Tom works outside all day long, while Jenny 
stays in the hut, looking after the baby. At times it would be 
quite easy for the boy to slip into the forest from the garden but 
of course he cannot leave his sister in the lurch. 

The much too hard work that the children are made to do 
is just another example of the hag’s cunning. She wants the 
children to get so weary in the daytime that they would not even 
have the strength to think about running away at night. Tom is 
well aware of this but there is nothing he can do about it. Try 
as he might, he does not succeed in persuading the hag to let 
Jenny and him have a break. The hag just keeps flourishing 
her cane and makes the children work still harder. 

Today, too, Tom plucks up his courage and says to the hag, 
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“Auntie, you just keep finding more work for us to do. 
Let Jenny and me have a rest sometimes so that we could play, too. 
In our village children as old as we are do not work at all and 
only play. Here you push us around from morning till night. 
In all it makes... Well, I don’t know how many hours it makes, 
but anyway, our working day is much too long.” 

“Oh, is it?” twitters the hag. “So you’re demanding a shorter 
working day, aren’t you? What a lazy-bones you are! Well, I never! 
Should Bulky and Oafy hear that, why, they’d start coming home 
at noon already and nobody would be able to make them go back 
into the forest, not even with a red-hot poker. See you don’t 
say such things when they are around or else I'll take my cane 
from that corner and teach you a lesson!” 

“Then at least you could give us better food, auntie!” Tom 
goes on with the argument. 

“Better food?” asks the hag. “Was it better food you said? 
I wonder what food could be better than what we’ve had today.” 

“Oh yes—you! You’ve had good food, to be sure. But to Jenny 
and me you’ve only given thin gruel and picked bones.” 

At first the hag says nothing to this. Then she scratches 
her head angrily and says she is going to fetch her cane from the 
hut. And yet she is not to be seen anywhere for quite a while, 
with or without the cane. When the boy enters the hut after 
some time, the hag is sitting on the stove, doctoring the old man’s 
feet. For some reason or other, this time Tom fails to receive 
the thrashing he was promised. 

Thus time goes on without any bigger changes for the children. 
Their working days are as hard as ever, but the food seems 
to be a little better than before. As for Bulky and Oafy, the 
children seldom see them, and when they do, it is mostly at night, 
when the two brothers come home from the forest, quarreling 
and bawling. The ogres seem to go hunting by day, for when they 
return they always have some wildfowl with them. On some nights 
they make long walnut bows and arrows by candlelight. Tom 
concludes that these must be their hunting weapons. Beside hunting 
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the ogres seem to do some robbing: one night the brothers come 
home running carrying a bag full of money, shake the coins on 
the table, and shout and bellow around it until daybreak. The eyes 
of Bulky and Oafy glow like hot coals; even the old man, who is 
sitting on the stove, rakes some of the coins towards him with his 
crutch and demands to be given his share. Now and then the row 
between those counting the money becomes so heated that the 
hag has to intervene with her cane. The counting ends with the 
hag collecting all the coins into the tail of her skirt and driving her 
sons back into the forest to get more plunder. 

The brothers already know that there are two children in the 
hut, but so far they have done Tom and Jenny no harm. Once, 
when Bulky hurries home in the daytime, Tom runs into him right in 
the doorway. “Look here, boy, I think I’m going to eat you up 
as part of my lunch,” growls the ogre. But the meeting amounts 
to nothing more than just the threat. Bulky is soon driven back 
into the forest and after that he pays no attention to Tom. 
And no wonder: the hag has forbidden her sons to hurt the 
children whom she regards as useful domestic animals. The hag is, 


of course, the real master of the house, as shrews anywhere 
tend to be. 

While Tom’s homesickness grows with every passing day, 
Jenny speaks about running away less and less often. Strange 
as it may seem, the little girl begins-to grow accustomed to 
her new abode; what is stranger still is that-she even starts 
protecting her charge, that disgusting hairy boy, when Tom 
sometimes wants to smack him. For his part, the nipper has 
grown more tolerant towards Jenny. Often he sits in the girl's 
lap, swinging his feet and listening to her sing. Jenny has even 
made up a rhyme for the boy and often sings it to a self-made tune: 


He’s such a small boy, 
His feet are very long, 
His feet are swinging so- 


Tom is glad that his sister does not take their captivity to 
heart and tries to manage as best as she can; on the other hand, 
he is annoyed with Jenny’s submissiveness and her being so 
indifferent—she seems to have forgotten her home, even her 
parents, altogether. 

One night, when the household are all fast asleep, Tom softly 
nudges his sister and says that he thinks it is the best time for them 
to escape. 

“J don’t know...” scratches Jenny her head, “perhaps we'd 
better put it off till tomorrow.” 

“Why till tomorrow?” asks Tom, amazed. “I don’t want to be 
here even an hour longer.” f 

“All right, let’s go then,” says Jenny, yawning. Tom notices 
that his sister no longer shows the joyful excitement with which 
she used to listen to his plans for escape before. 

This time the children succeed in getting out of the hut; 
outside they draw a breath. But this time the hitch comes from 
where they least expect it: on the fringe of the forest Tom and 
Jenny can see wolves’ eyes gleaming like coals. It looks as 
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though the hag spoke the truth when she threatened the children 
with wolves on the very first day. 

Catching sight of the fearful animals, Jenny wants to run 
back into the hut at once, but Tom is of the opinion that they 
should try to steal past the wolves; at the worst they could climb 
up a tree to escape them. 

But the boy fails to encourage his sister—she fears the 
wolves more than the hag, even more than Bulky and Oafy. 
Jenny’s fear grows still bigger when the beasts, scenting the 
children, begin to snap their heavy jaws. Finally, the children 
cannot but go back into the hut and, as quietly as they came from 
there, get behind the stove again. 

Jenny soon falls into a sound sleep, but Tom cannot get any 
sleep for a long while. The vain attempt to escape makes him 
not only sad, but also angry. Why the hell did the wolves have 
to appear precisely tonight? As if the beasts were keeping watch 
in order that Jenny and he would not be able to run away. If so, 
they will not see their native village ever again. Finally, the boy 
makes up a new plan: next time they will try to escape in broad 
daylight when the hag lets them out of her sight. 

It is only after this idea has occurred to Tom that he can find 
some solace and sleep. 


Six 


The next morning life in the hut goes on as usual. Jenny is 
looking after the child; Tom carries water, gathers faggots and 
weeds the vegetable beds. Luckily, the hag is totally unaware that 
her “chicks” wanted to fly away at night; otherwise she would 
have certainly put her cane to use. If, indeed, she would not have 
done something still worse. 

By noon Tom is already in the garden, weeding. Suddenly 
a small bird alights on a bed near him and begins to chirp 
merrily. At first the boy does not pay any attention to the bird, 
but gradually he becomes more attentive and pricks up his ears. 
All of a sudden it seems to Tom that he can make out some words 
in the chirrup; it looks as though the bird were trying to tell him 
something. The boy nods a greeting to the bird and tries to listen 
even more keenly. After a while he realizes, to his astonishment 
and delight, that he can understand the bird’s language perfectly 
well. 

“So you’re still here, Tom,” chirps the bird, “weeding the 
hag’s vegetable beds and having no intention to go home.” 
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“Of course I want to go home,” says Tom, “but I can’t see how 
we could escape. In the daytime the hag keeps a close eye on us; 
at night wolves are prowling on the fringe of the forest.” 

“But go home you must,” says the bird. “Mother and Father 
have been waiting for you for a long time already and they often 
cry. Grandfather has three more swarms but they don’t give him 
much joy as his Tom and Jenny are lost.’” 

“So that’s how it is,’ the boy sadly shakes his head. “But 
tell me, birdie, how come you know all this?” 

“I flew here straight from your home yard.” 

“And how did you know that we are here?” 

“Oh,” says the bird, “I’ve known it since the night when the 
old witch brought you here from beside the boulder. I flew after 
you then to see where the witch was taking you. Can’t you 
recognize me any longer, Tom? I’m the bird whose young one 
you rescued from the owl.” 

“Ah,” Tom calls out, surprised, “that same bird!” 

“Yes, that very same bird. One of my sons was restless that 
night and couldn’t go to sleep. He was so fidgety that finally he 
tumbled out of the nest and would have fallen prey to the owl if 
you hadn’t come to his rescue on time. Well,” the bird goes on, 
“Tye known well enough where you are since the very first 
night, but where you come from I only found out today. I visited 
several villages, listening in farmyards and near the houses whether 
somebody was looking for lost children. Today I happened to fly into 
a farmyard where the parents were mourning for their Tom and 
Jenny—and so I knew right away that this was the farm you came 
from. And then I immediately flew here to bring word for you. 
Oh yes, and there was a hoary old man hobbling around in the 
yard, speaking sadly to himself, “I have three new swarms now, 
but they are no joy to me now that Tom and Jenny are no 
longer at home!’” 

“Granddad!” Tom cries out, tears in his eyes. 

“I think so,” says the bird, flapping her wings. 

“Well,” says Tom after a moment of silence, “thank you, birdie, 
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for bringing word, but I still have no idea how we could run away 


from here.” 
“How you could run away from here?” repeats the bird, flying 


so close to Tom that he could touch her with his hand if he 
wished. “You may get away from here soon enough. I flew here 
through the forest and I saw Bulky and Oafy trying to prize open 
a coffer that they had found by accident. Naturally they won’t 
succeed for all the rumpus they may kick up as they are so stupid 
that they don’t know the magic formula. I’m sure they'll soon 
grow tired of their fruitless prizing and come running home to get 
the witch to help them. I’m also sure that the hag won’t have 
to be told twice about it and she will immediately set off with her 
sons. Then there’ll be nobody left at home except for the crippled 
old man, but he won’t be able to stand in your way if you want 
to escape. Well, that should be enough for a start. Now carry on 
with your weeding and don’t breathe a word to anyone about 
having talked with me.” 

Tom stands agape. There is still something more he would 
like to ask, but the bird is no more to be seen. She seems to 
have had her reason for her sudden disappearance: the garden 
gate gives a creak and the old witch, with her hair dishevelled, 
comes up to the boy. 

“Why is it, Tom,” she begins to twitter at once, “that your 
work is progressing so slowly tonight? You seem to be growing 
lazier and lazier of late. Before, when I brought you here, you 
used to be quite a diligent boy, but now it looks as though I’ve 
got to consult my cane about how to make you move your 
hands and legs quicker again.” 

“But auntie,” Tom wants to say something in reply, but pricks 
up his ears suddenly. The forest begins to resound with a loud 
thudding and pounding as if a herd of bulls were approaching 
the hut. After a moment or two Bulky and Oafy run into the yard, 
out of their breath; they rush into the hut, then dart out again 
and dash straight into the garden up to the hag. Both are 
sweating and dirty, and puff and blow. 
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“Home so early?” shouts the hag, catching sight of her sons. 
“Pye already got one lazy-bones here, and now two more have 
come. Off with you into the forest!” 

“You s-see,” stammers Bulky, panting, “we h-have f-found...” 

“What have you found?” 

“A c-coffer,” croaks Oafy. 

“What? Where?” yells the hag hearing the news. “Where did 
you find the coffer?” 

The brothers point towards the forest. 

“Then why didn’t you bring it along, you good-for-nothings?” 

“Well, well,” puff the sons, “we c-couldn’t! C-come with 
us and b-break the spell!” 

“You bastards! Why didn’t you say so in the first place?” 
cries the hag, hurries first into the hut and runs off into the 
forest then. 

Tom waits until the hullabaloo has died down, then goes 
quietly into the hut and tries to sneak past the old man on the 
stove to tell Jenny to get ready for the escape. Abruptly, 
the old man calls out, 

“Who's skulking there?” 

“It’s me, it’s me...Tom,” the boy stutters, startled. 

“Have any idea where the boys and the old crone ran?” 

“Qh, the boys and auntie? Yes, I do know. They ran into 
the forest to fetch a coffer. Bulky and Oafy have found a treasure.” 

“What?” The old man sits up with a start. “A treasure? 
Come here, boy, help me climb down the stove and find my 
crutches. I’ll go and see for myself.” 

Tom helps the old man get down the stove and gives him 
the crutches. Then the children can see a sight which they have 
not witnessed during the whole time that they have lived in the 
forest: leaning on his crutches, the old man hobbles out of the 
hut and then, limping badly, the cripple makes hastily for the 
forest. Now only Jenny, Tom and the little nipper remain in 
the hut. The latter, getting up in the cradle, asks for food. 

“Well, little boy,” says Tom, “today it may take quite a while 
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before you are given your lunch—who knows when the treasure 
seekers will come home.” . 

“But the milk bottle’s in the oven,” says Jenny, lifting the 
boy out of the cradle onto the floor. “Why should he wait 
until the others return?” 

“We've got no time to bother about the milk bottle, Jenny,” 
answers Tom. “It’s time we were on our way. Everybody’s away 
from home now—there’ll never be a better chance for escaping.” 

“But where shall we leave the child?” asks Jenny, shocked. 

“The child...’ Tom laughs. “The child will stay here. You 
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“Cut it out, Jenny,” says Tom, annoyed. “First’ of all we’ve 
got to take care of ourselves. If we keep arguing and wasting 
time, we can only blame ourselves if we can never get back 
home again. Now step on it! If you insist, you may give the boy 
his milk bottle—let him suck at it. It's none of our business how 
he’ll fare from now on. Now me, I could really take something 
with me if only I wished to, but... You see, I happen to know 
where the hag keeps her money, and it svouldn’t take me long to 
get at it, but let it be! I don’t need the money that they have 
robbed or laid their hands on God knows how.” 

Jenny gives the little fellow his milk bottle and, as a farewell, 
tenderly strokes the hair and the tiny bumps of her little charge. 
At that moment the little bird alights on the window sill. 

“Chirp-chirp-chirp,” she says, “aren’t you still getting on 
your way? Be quick, children! The journey is longer than you may 
think.” 

“We'll come at once,” says Tom, to the great amazement of 
his sister, who hasn’t even noticed the appearance of the bird 
and her chirping. 

Tom takes his sister by the hand and almost forcibly pulls 
her away from the boy. But hardly have the children reached the 
door when the nipper runs after them, crying, 

“Jenny! Jenny! Jenny!” 

What is more, the small creature takes hold of Jenny’s apron 
and clings to it like a barnacle. Obviously he is well aware that 
he is going to be left alone. 

“Well, you can see for yourself, Tom,” says Tenia on the 
verge of bursting into tears. “How can we leave him behind?” 

“Off into that corner with you, boy!” shouts Tom. “Now let 
go of that apron and stop tugging at it!” 

But Tom’s and Jenny’s efforts are in vain—in spite of all 
the scolding and coaxing the boy would not let go of the apron; 
he even seems to have forgotten about the milk bottle, as if his 
great hunger has suddenly disappeared. 

“Oh, bother!” Tom’s patience is running out. “How long are 
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we going to fuss over him? I think I’d better take the hag’s cane 
from the corner!” 

“Oh, no!” Jenny would not hear of it. “Don’t beat him. Let’s 
try to be nice to him. Tom, you’ve always been such a good sport, 
what do you think of taking him along? It would be a shame to 
leave him behind here, look how he’s crying.” 

Hearing this strange suggestion Tom smiles and looks question- 
ingly at the little bird. 

“Whatever you do,” twitters the bird, “you must do it quickly.” 

For a moment or two, Tom weighs the idea in his mind, then 
turns on his heel, smiles again and says to Jenny, 

“All right, take him along if you wish. But when they start 
inquiring at home, you must say it was your idea, not mine.” 

“Well, I certainly will.” 

Thereupon she takes the boy by the hand, singing: 


He’s such a small boy, 
His feet are very long, 
His feet are staggering. 


The little bird is flying ahead of the children, from one branch 
to another, showing the way. At first the small fugitives follow 
the path that Bulky and Oafy have trodden into the grass, then 
the children’s guide flies into a thicket, inviting them to follow 
her. 


The little fellow walks bravely at the beginning of the journey. 
From time to time he sips milk and speaks to himself in his own 


language. But then his weak feet grow tired, or perhaps there is 
some other reason why the nipper no longer wants to walk. 
Finally he stops altogether, points at his foot with a finger and says, 

“Ouch! Jenny—ouch!” 

“Really?” says Jenny. “Tom, wait a bit, the child’s got a 
splinter in his foot. He can’t walk.” 

And yet there is no splinter in the foot—the boy merely wants 
to trick Jenny into taking him in her arms. 
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“Aha,” laughs Tom, “try and carry him now! We'll soon see 
how far you’ll be able to carry that little rascal!” 

“Yes, but I can’t possibly leave him behind now, can I?” says 
his sister. “Here he’ll be eaten up by the wolves and nothing will 
remain of him except for those tiny bumps of his.” 

The little bird, at the same time, urges the children to walk 
more quickly. 

“As you know, I’ve got a son at home;” she chirrups to Tom, 
“who is waiting to be fed. If I can’t be back on time, he will grow 
restless and may fall out of the nest again. Besides, if we move too 
slowly, the ogres may catch up with us—they’re certain to start 
chasing us. Therefore walk as quickly as you can; let’s try to get 
as far from the evil hut as possible.” 

Tom sees that his sister is already tottering under her burden. 
Nothing doing—he must take the boy on his back. The nipper 
is very pleased with this kind of riding. Now and then he sips at his 
bottle and hums under his breath. Carrying the boy, Tom, too, 
is soon sweating. Bother that little devil! Let him walk for himself 
for a while. Or let him stay in the forest if he does not want to! 

“I can see,” says the bird, “that we are rather slow. All right, 
let's go to the boulder first. It’s far from being a short cut, 
but I’ll give my young one a little food. Thus I'll have more time 
to show you the way.” 

After a short time the children are back at the boulder that 
they know so well. While the bird is feeding her son, the children 
pick strawberries, trying to refresh themselves. It-is the little 
fellow who proves to be the nimblest berry-picker, but then he 
also stuffs all sort of dirt in his mouth together with strawberries... 


Seven 


“Well,” says the bird, “I’m free to go now. Let’s move on!” 

The little boy has drunk up his milk; Tom wants to throw the 
empty bottle on the ground, but the bird says, 

“Don’t leave the bottle behind—that would help the ogres 
track us down.” 

Again Tom and Jenny must carry their charge, now pickback, 
now in their arms. Once in a while they let the boy walk for himself, 
but then he again complains of a “splinter”, and thus the journey 
progresses very slowly. 

Of a sudden, the bird becomes troubled. As if trying to hear 
better, she quickly turns her tiny head in all directions and flaps 
her wings. 

“What is it, birdie?” asks Tom. 

“It looks bad,” answers their guide. “The ogres are chasing 
us. Follow me, quick! There’s a dell near here, we'll hide our- 
selves there. And now be as quiet as mice, or else they'll catch us. 
And tell the boy to stop grousing—we can’t find more food for 
him at present.” 
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Hardly have the small wanderers hidden themselves, when a 
loud cracking and thudding starts in the forest. Running ahead 
of everybody else is Bulky with his mouth wide open and his hair 
rumpled, trampling down small firs and bushes; then come Oafy 
and the hag and, finally, the lame old man brings up the rear. 
When the cripple reaches the fugitives’ hiding-place, one of 
his crutches gets caught in a hazel bush. He shakes and tosses 
the branches for a long while and then limps hurriedly after the 
others. 

When the thudding has died down, the bird says, 

“Now, children, get up quickly, let’s follow them. They’ll 
never be able to catch us this way, for they won’t come back 
here; they’ll be searching for us elsewhere.” 

Thus the clever bird flies again ahead of the children from 
one branch to another, listening keenly from time to time. The 
chasers can no longer be seen. After some time the forest becomes 
sparser. At one place the grass and bushes are completely 
trampled down, as if the ogres had camped there. 

“Here they took counsel together,” the children are told by 
their guide. “From here they have taken another way back home. 
I can see a small broken fir over there—they have gone off in 
another direction. You’re as good as saved now; the ogres will 
find the hut empty, just as they did when they returned with the 
coffer.” 

“Thanks a lot, dear birdie,” says Tom, wiping sweat from his 
forehead. “If it hadn’t been for you, they’d have certainly caught 
us. I don’t think they’ll give up before they have combed the whole 
forest. Fly back now and remember us to your little one. From 
here we can go home on our own—we’ve often been picking 
berries here with Jenny. After your son has grown bigger and 
learnt to fly, come and visit us. I’ll give you as much corn as you 
want. And one more thing before we part: if you happen to fly 
by the ogres’ hut, take a look around to see how they’re doing. 
I think we’ll have to send the nipper back some day when he’s 
already bigger.” 
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Then the children thank the bird one more time for her help 
and make for their home as quickly as the little fellow’s tired 
feet permit them to. Soon they can see their native village behind 
the trees; the small wanderers collect their last strength and run 
into the arms of their dear Grandfather, who is hobbling in the 
yard. 

When also Mother and Father have finished hugging their lost and 
newly-found children, they finally catch sight of the strange brown 
nipper, who is holding on to Jenny’s skirt and keeps demanding 
food. 

“Well, who is this?” the parents ask in chorus. 

“It’s the youngest son of the witch,” says Tom. “Jenny took 
him along. But I’ve no idea what she’ll do with him here.” 

Stroking her charge’s hair, Jenny explains at great length why 
she has brought the boy with her. “A child is a child,” she rounds 
off at last. “I couldn’t possibly leave him behind, alone, could 
I, Mum?” 

“Well, of course a child is a child,’ says Mother, “but that 
child certainly is rather strange... So dirty and... And those bumps 
on his head, I don’t think I can put up with these. I have 
never seen such children before and, actually, I wouldn’t even 
like to touch him. In fact, I’m afraid he may be no proper child at 
all.” 

“But he is, I’m sure he is,” rattles Jenny out. “I, too, was 
afraid of him in the beginning, but he’s quite all right. He's already 
beginning to obey me and... You'll see, Mum.” 

“Well, well,” says Father, “now that he’s here we can’t send 
him back, of course. And on such a happy day, too. If you, Mother, 
won’t have anything to do with the boy, let Jenny herself look 
after him.” 

“All right,” Mother shrugs her shoulders. “It does seem an 
odd thing to do to take such child into the household but... First 
of all, Jenny, give him some food—look how he’s clinging to 
» your skirt. I don’t even know how one is to handle such a strange 
little fellow, or what he eats and drinks. Children, come and have 
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some food yourselves, too, and then you must tell me everything, 
from beginning to end, what you did in the forest for such a long 
time.” se 

The children readily agree to this. Jenny takes her charge by 
the hand and leads the hungry nipper inside, while Grandfather 
fills his pipe to the brim, lights it and mutters in his bread, 

“Well, no need to worry any more. Now I can go and see how 
my bees are doing.” 


Eight 


Once again, Tom can run about in the yard and the village lane; 
together with the cowherd he tends cattle in the pasture from time 
to time. However, he seems to have lost stomach for picking 
berries. It looks as though he does not even notice how long he was 
away from home; it seems to him that he just went picking 
berries one morning and returned on the evening of the same day. 
Recent misfortune is forgotten. As before, Tom can enjoy freedom; 
Jenny, on the other hand, has to stay at home and mind the “child”. 

Thanks to the good food he is given and his fine -health the 
nipper is growing. He has learnt several new words but is especially 
fond of using the word “damn” that he has heard somewhere. 
For this and some other naughty habits of his the boy gets birched 
now and then when Jenny’s kind words and coaxing are in vain. 
Naturally, Jenny does all she can to protect her charge and spare 
him. By the by, Jenny has noticed that the eyes of the little fellow 
remain dry however loudly he may blubber—the strange creature 
cries without tears. 

Tom takes little interest in the absence of tears; he wants the 
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boy to start becoming whiter. One Saturday Tom and Jenny take 
the brown nipper to the sauna, where they beat him with leafy 
birch branches and scrub his skin” until it crunches under the 
washing brush, but all in vain: crunching as it is, the skin remains 
dark; clean as he is, the boy still looks dirty. 

Another time, wanting to do something about the little boy’s 
tiny horns, Tom takes advantage of Jenny’s absence and rasps 
them away. For a couple of days the little fellow looks like 
an ordinary boy, but then the bumps come out again. It is 
just the same with the boy’s nails: however often Tom and Jenny 
may cut them, they soon grow long and as sharp as needles again. 

Then, in spite of his sister’s opposition to the idea, Tom 
makes another attempt. He again rasps the boy’s horns away and 
sprinkles some salt on the rasped places. After some time, however, 
the experimenter sees that this measure, too, has proved to be 
in vain. 

Thus one day follows another until they grow into weeks and 
months. Autumn comes. Jenny’s charge has become much bigger, 
but so have his horns and appetite. Everything is fine, only the boy 
is very unruly: he swears, tries to steal and yanks Jenny’s hair 
whenever she makes an attempt to restrain him. 

“I’m at my wits’ end,” complains Jenny to her brother, tears 
in her eyes. “For a while he seemed to have become a good boy, 
but now he’s got completely out of hand. The bigger he grows, 
the more mischievous he becomes. Mummy helped me make a pair 
of pants for him; I thought he’d be less wild having them on, but 
it’s no good—he wets the pants every now and then, and he pulls 
my hair and punches me more than ever before. Of course I could 
go and tell Dad or Granddad about this, but they’d punish him too 
severely and that I don’t want.” 

“Well, there you are,” says Tom, looking hard at the little 
fellow. “Didn’t I tell you not to take him along in the first place? 
Now it can’t be helped: we'll have to send him back into the forest.” 

At this moment a bird’s chirrup can be heard outside the 
window. Tom strains his ears and then runs out quickly. 
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“Tt must be our friend and guide!” he calls out from the doorway. 

Sitting in the birch by the window are two small birds. 

“Hello, Tom!” chirps one of them. “How are you? How are 
Jenny and the witch’s little son doing?” 

“Oh, dear little birdie,’ says Tom, “thanks! Jenny and I are 
fine, but the little fellow is a regular nuisance, up to some mischief 
all the time. But tell me, birdie, is this your son sitting beside you, 
grown up like that?” : 

“Yes,” says the bird, “that’s him. He’s almost as good at 
flying already as I am. We’re on our way towards a warmer 


land—your winter is much too cold for us. But before we fly away 
we want to say good-bye to you and your sister, and wish you 
all the best.” * 

“T see,” sighs Tom, “so you’re flying away for the winter. 
Well, it can’t be helped. But just wait a minute; I’ll bring you 
some food so you can refresh yourselves.” 

Hearing the talk Jenny, too, comes out and looks on in amazement 
how her brother is speaking to the birds and feeding them. 
The birds have flown down onto the lowest branch and are pecking 
corn out of ’s hand. 


When they have had their fill, Tom says, “Tell me, birdie, 
have you been to the witch’s hut after we came home? I’d like to 
know what’s become of the old witch and her sons.” 

“Tt’s strange, you know,” says the bird, “but the ogres are 
long gone. The hut’s empty.” 

“The hut’s empty!” repeats Tom, startled. 

“Yes, the hut’s empty,” Tom is assured by his feathered friend. 
“Where the ogres have gone I don’t know. But I suppose they 
fled from there for fear they might be hunted down after people 
had heard your story.” 

“H’m...” Tom gives Jenny a significant look. “In that case we 
no longer have any place to send the little savage to.” 

“Well,” says Jenny, “I think we'll be able to manage him, 
somehow.” 

Shortly the birds flap their wings, starting their journey 
towards warmer countries. 

“Good luck!” cries Tom after them. “Have a safe journey! 
Don’t forget to drop by when you return in spring!” 


Nine 


“Well, Jenny,” says Tom, going in, “now we haven’t got the 
slightest hope of getting rid of the nipper—God knows where the 
witch might have run in fear. But so be it. I'll have more time 
in autumn and winter and I’m going to see whether I can make him 
mend his ways or not. You've let him get quite out of hand by 
coddling him too much. Have you forgotten already how we 
ourselves have been taught lessons by Mum and Dad?” 

“But be careful not to smack him too hard,” says Jenny, 
standing up for her charge in advance. 

“First of all,” replies Tom, “you must never interfere when 
I punish him. There has to be someone whom the brat fears—if 
it’s not you, then at least it’s got to be me. Mum is afraid of having 
anything to do with him; Dad has got no time to bother about him; 
Granddad is too old and, besides, he wouldn’t even be able to 
catch the boy if need be. So I’ve got to discipline that little 
mischief myself.” 

From that day on Tom indeed starts taming the little savage. 

Again days go by; biting winds begin to blow outside, soon 
the first snow falls. 
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Jenny’s charge scrapes frostwork on the windows; once he 
pulls a burning branch out of the kitchen range and tries to jab it 
into a bunch of tow. Every passing day sees the boy up to some new 
prank. One day he even makes a fire in the straw at the foot of 
the bed, saying, “Good, good—boiling soon!” 

And yet the effect of the smacks the boy has been given at 
the right moment and in the right places is beginning to tell: 
he is less and less eager to disobey and pick quarrels with Jenny. 

One evening soon after he made the fire the nipper hurts one 
of his toes—it gets caught between the jamb and the door. 
He doubles up with pain, ready to seize Jenny’s hair—but at 
the last moment he pulls his hands back, and instead of starting a 
fight begins to cry pitifully. What is stranger still, for the first time 
tears can be seen in his eyes. 

“Come here, quick!” cries Jenny to the others. “Look, he has 
tears in his eyes!” And to her charge she says, “There, there. 
Don’t cry, little boy! Show me your toe, let's blow on it; the 
pain will go away, believe me.” 

Starting with that eyening the wilful boy becomes much more 
friendly and obedient. Though full of life as ever, he has given 
up doing things that he has been forbidden to do. By the way, 
Jenny may now let him wear his pants for longer periods. 

The changes in the boy make him closer to Tom as well as 
to the rest of the household. When he needs to be punished, Tom 
no longer snatches at the switch as often as before; rather, he 
tries to overcome the nipper’s obstinacy with kindness. Even 
Grandfather, who has never thought much of the strange little 
fellow, seems to have grown to like him. In return, Jenny’s 
charge is very considerate towards the old man: Grandfather 
can hardly start filling his pipe, when the boy is standing beside 
him with a burning twig, waiting until he can light the pipe. 

“Well, well,” smiles Grandfather. “You'll become a fine chap one 
day. You’re quite a bright boy.” 

From time to time, as a reward for giving Grandfather a light, 
the little bumpy fellow wants to get the pipe into his hands, 
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making it clear with gestures that he, too, would like. to smoke. 
On such occasions, Grandfather smiles again and says, 

“Don’t want the pipe! The pipe is bad. Better come, I’ll rock 
you on my knee!” 

Gradually, also Mother begins to grow accustomed to the 
nipper. The inexplicable fear she had of him disappears. Once, 
when Tom and Jenny are out sliding on the ice, and the rest of the 
household is napping, she musters her courage, takes the boy on 
her knee and sings to him softly. Bumpy leans his head against 
Mother’s bosom and is all ears. When the song is finished, he 
wants to listen to another and says, 

“More! More!” 

Mother sings him one more song and this time the boy joins 
in, humming, and swings his long thin legs. 

“A child is a child,” thinks Mother. “Tom and Jenny used to 
be just the same.” 

Having noticed his stepmother’s tenderness towards him, the 
little fellow tries to repay her for the kindness in his own way. 
When Mother drops her thimble or a ball of thread and these 
happen to roll under the bed, the boy instantly crawls after them. 
His energies that used to be devoted to pranks and quarrelling are 
now directed to more useful things. 

Before Christmas Mother actually sets Bumpy as an example 
to her own children. Tom and Jenny are quarrelling over a small 
apple that they have found and neither of them wants to part 
with it. i 

“Shame on you! Squabbling over a wizened apple!” scolds 
Mother her children. “Look how quietly Bumpy’s sitting over 
there, and he makes no fuss at all over the apple. I’m sure he’d 
like to have it as much as you do, but he knows better than to 
Start a row because of this. And as he’s such a good boy while you 
are so quarrelsome—he’ll be the one to have the apple. Give 
it to Bumpy at once!” 

For all their pouting brother and sister must obey Mother. 

“Yes, but on the other hand it was me who turned him into 
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such a good boy, wasn’t it,” says Tom, making an attempt to put 
up some resistance. 

“And me, too,” says Jenny: 

“Now this gives you no right to turn him bad again,” replies 
Mother. 

Again it happens to be Jenny, who, rising from her bed one 
cold morning, discovers another change in Bumpy. The brown boy 
has become much lighter over the night, as if the fresh snow 
had lent some of its whiteness to him. What is more, the bumps 
of the little fellow are suddenly so brittle that they start crumbling 
when touched. Around noon, when the boy hits his head against 
a bedpost, a large piece falls off one of the bumps. Not only 
those who see it happen, but also the boy himself is rather taken 
aback: as if wondering what he should do with it, he fidgets with 
the piece in his hand for quite a while. 

During the Christmas week Jenny notices a curious thing. 

“You know,” she says confidentially to Mother, “Bumpy 
seems to have fallen ill. He no longer eats as much as he used to. 
Before he would keep demanding food, but now he doesn’t eat 
more than we do. Well, I don’t know... At the same time he’s 
as lively as before.” 

When Christmas presents are handed over to the children, 
Bumpy is not forgotten, either. From Father he receives new boots 
and a cap; from Mother, a coat and a pair of trousers, and from 
Tom, a small overcoat and mittens. The boy is so delighted 
with his presents that he begins somersaulting round the Christmas 
tree, so that what still remains of his bumps is in real danger of 
wearing away. Finally, tired with his rejoicing, the little fellow 
sits down by the Christmas tree and tries on the boots that 
he has been presented. Everyone agrees that without Bumpy 
the Christmas Eve would not have been so merry. And yet, 
when the family begins singing a Christmas carol, Mother is 
seized by a mysterious fear. 

But everything seems to be all right—Bumpy hums along with 
the others. 
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Ten 


But time goes on, and Bitter Winter, young Spring, tender Summer 
and sombre Autumn have already made several rounds since 
the little fellow from the forest started living with Tom and Jenny. 
By now Bumpy has forgotten all his naughty habits and, thanks to 
this, is loved and fully trusted by all members of the household. 
As far as Jenny can remember, lately there have been only a couple 
of times when the boy was about to swear, but he could always 
check himself at the last moment. His skin has gradually become 
lighter and lighter, and his bumps can hardly be seen in the long 
hair. And yet he is still rather dark when compared to other boys, 
who often tease him, asking, 

“Say, Bumpy, why are you so dirty? Don’t you know what warm 
water and soap are for?” 

There are some boys who have the naughty habit of calling 
him a gypsie and a blackamoor, but those who know him better 
think him a good companion. : 

Tom and Jenny, who have attended school for a long time 
already, have taught Bumpy to read and write as well. Therefore 
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the family decides to send Bumpy to school one autumn. However, 
there is a hitch that has occurred to nobody—the boy has neither 
a name nor any papers. — « 

The schoolmaster is well pleased with the bright boy, but he 
insists on being shown some certificate that would provide 
information on his birth-place, parents, etc. At least he wants to 
learn the boy’s name. 

“Bumpy... H’m—Bumpy... But there is no such name. It might 
do for a nickname, but the boy should also have a real name.” 

Thus Father has no choice but to go to the registrar. The 
latter listens very carefully to the boy’s story, makes a long 
pause for thought, and declares finally that on no account can 
he enter a boy “like that” in his records. Still, he says he would 
consult his superiors. 

For some time, the family is left waiting and hoping, until 
one day Father is informed by the registrar that he has received 
permission from the capital to enter the boy in his records. 
Bumpy gets Peter for his name. The very next day he goes to school. 
There he begins to make good progress; his skin becomes as light 
as that of Tom or Jenny or anybody else in the school. And one 
day his head becomes so smooth that it looks as though the little 
fellow has never had any bumps at all. 
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